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anticipate a treat; after luncheon you shall talk Italian
to me, and I shall listen to you with genuine satisfac-
tion/'   The prospect ruined my luncheon, and when
that, for me, miserable meal was ended he said, "Sit in
that chair, and now for Italian."   This must have been
about half-past two.   When Mr. Gladstone left it was
just five.   As soon as I sat down he began to walk
round and round the room quoting the Italian classics
and  discussing   (occasionally   in   Italian,   correct but
somewhat Dantesque) every conceivable subject from
olive groves to the Pope.   He waved his arms, his tie
got under his ear, his feet kicked footstools out of his
way, his hands pushed aside the furniture, and round
and round the great man strode, his torrential discourse
never ceasing and his enthusiasm never abating.   I was
given no chance of uttering one single word from first
to last.

It was an experience as remarkable as it was ex-
hausting, but for me it is a very precious recollection.

I used occasionally to take a short holiday at Monte
Carlo. I was standing by the entrance to the Casino
talking to the janitor, who was rather a friend of mine,
when to my amazement Lord Salisbury walked up the
steps and advanced to the door meaning, obviously, to
enter the Casino. In those days discipline was rigorously
enforced at the home of gambling and certain rules had
to be observed. One rule was that no one was allowed
to enter with his trousers turned up. There was a
sound reason for this. Rascals made a practice of
pushing a Napoleon to the edge of the table and letting